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which John Lawles in Edward ! 
the thirde ys days did holde of \^' 
therle of Kyldare by . . . .J 

(To he continued.) 



SOME REMARKS ON O'CONNOR'S TOMB AT ROSCOMMON. 

BY THOMAS o'gORMAN, ESQ. 

The Dominican Friary at Eoscomnaon was founded in the year 
1253/ by Felim O'Connor, son of the renowned Cathal of the E.ed 
Hand and one of his successors on the throne of Connaught. 
From its peaceful shelter, in the year 1265,2 the spirit of King Felim 
passed into the presence of the King of kings, and his mortal re- 
mains found their last resting place within the sacred precincts of 
its church 5-^ where a stately monument was erected to his memory.^ 

This interesting memorial, or rather what still exists of it, occu- 
pies its original recess in the north wall of the chancel. It consists 
of a life-size figure of the king, said to be of Irish marble, stretched 
at full length, and filling the entire of the recess. Underneath the 
figure of the king, and apparently forming a portion of the side of 
his tomb, is a slab said to be also of Irish marble, on which are 
sculptured four compartments, or niches, in the Perpendicular style 
of Gothic architecture, divided by small buttresses, and each of 
which contains an armed figure, but portions of only two of them 
can be seen at the present, the remainder being hidden by earth 
and the stones of a newly made grave. The tomb as it now ap- 
pears, and also a front view of the figure of O'Connor, are accu- 
rately represented in the plate which faces this page.^ 

The figure of the king is clothed in a long flowing robe, the 
drapery of which descends almost to the feet, and displays in its 
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MONUMENT OF KING FELIM O'CONNOR, IN KOSCOMMON Ai3BEY. 
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folds much natural grace and no small skill in the sculptor ; a 
little below the knees it appears as if turned over from walking, or 
by the action of the wind. This robe was not ornamented with 
any kind of embroidery or otherwise — at least no trace of such 
ornamenting can now be discovered.^ The features, I am sorry to 
say, have been completely effaced, and the slab, of which the figure 
is composed, broken across at the neck. 

It is to be feared that these mutilations are rather to be attri- 
buted to malice than to accident, as Mr. Seward, in his ''Topographia 
Hibernica," published in 1795, says that ''This monument was, 
with more than savage brutality, considerably defaced some years 
ago by a parcel of drunken dragoons." The hair is represented as 
combed straight down on each side of the head, terminating in for- 
mal curls, portions of which are still to be seen. Some small orna- 
ment, intended, perhaps, for a reliquary, appears to be suspended 
from the neck by a string, and on it the left hand of the king is 
placed, as if in the act of clasping it. The right arm lies along the 
side, somewhat bent, and holds a sceptre, the head (of fleur-de-lis 
shape), and part of the shaft of which, are still plainly traceable. 
The feet are supported against a lion, and are covered by boots 
devoid of ornament. In addition to the sceptre, another attribute 
of royalty will be seen on a close examination of the head of the 
king, in a small portion of the crown, by which it was once encircled. 
It is to be found on that part lying nearest to the angle of the 
recess, by which it was protected to some trifling extent from the 
destruction which overtook the remainder of it. Judging from 
the fragment which remains, this crown was formed by a fillet some 
two or three inches deep, fi-om which sprung three obtuse points — 
one at each side of the head, and one in front — a form sometimes 
seen on regal monuments of the thirteenth century.^ 

An engraving of this interesting remain, as it appeared in 1787, 
which is given in Mr. Walker's " Dress of the Ancient Irish," shows 
the king lying under a recessed arch of pointed shape, but without 
ornament, and supported by a base or front composed of two slabs 
(one broken), on which are sculptured the niches and armed figures 

' It may be worth remarking here the circled the head, examples of which, in 

similarity existing between the costume gold, are to be seen in our antiquarian 
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already described — four on each slab. * Another engraving of it 
in the " Irish Penny Magazine" for 1833 shows the same outlines, 
except that the arch of the recess is rather circular than pointed in 
its form,^ and that one-half of the broken slab of 1787 had disap- 
peared. 

In addition to the interest belonging to this tomb in Irish eyes, 
from the presumption that it once covered the mortal remains, and 
still recalls the memory, of one of our native princes, it possesses a 
further and more important claim upon our attention, from having 
been put forward by writers on our national antiquities as an ex- 
ample of the military costume of our forefathers of the days of 
King Felim ; and if such a view can be regarded as correct, it 
would be difficult to overestimate the value of this remain. 

From the following extracts it will appear that these gentlemen 
ground their opinions on the figures sculptured on the slab in front, 
which some of them say represent the body guard of the deceased 
king, while others would lead us to regard them as his gallow- 
glasses. 

Mr. Walker, in his " Dress of the Ancient Irish," though some- 
what confusing in his deductions, considers that an " indubitable mo- 
nument (of military costume) is exhibited in the tomb of O'Connor 
at Roscommon." He, however, appears to refer it to the eleventh 
century ; but as King Felim died in the thirteenth, it is reasonable 
to presume that it is the latter century he means. The writer in the 
" Irish Penny Magazine," describing this tomb, says : "Beneath the 
figure along the front of the monument is sculptured his body guard, 
in the military dress of the time peculiar to those soldiers denomi- 
nated gallowglasses." A note under the year 1265, in Connellan's 
edition of the " Four Masters," tells us that King Felim 0*Connor, 
" had a magnificent monument in the Abbey of Koscommon, orna- 
mented with beautiful sculptured representations of his body guard 
of gallowglasses, with their ancient arms and armour.'' Mr. Weld, 
in his Survey of Roscommon, considers this tomb as that of the 
founder of the abbey, and in describing these figures, also calls them 
gallowglasses. Mr. Dalton, in a note to his edition of the " An- 
nals of Boyle,"^ says King Felim had " a fine monument of Irish 
marble erected over him. It represented him stretched at full 
length, holding a sceptre in his hand ; and on the side slabs were 
sculptured groups of gallowglasses, or body guards ; but the once 
beautiful monument of this last styled king of his race is neglected 
and dismantled." Colonel De Montmorency Morres, in his Essay 
on our Round Towers, says : " The gallowglass, or ancient Irish 
soldier, is represented on the tomb of Phelim O'Connor Don, King 

' From an inch or so of* the remains that it was segmental in form, 
of the arch of the recess, it is probable - Vol. ii., p. 120. 
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of Connaught, in the Abbey Church of Roscommon ;" and, finally, 
the editor of " Grose," writing on this tomb, informs us that '' The 
king lies at full length, and around him are gallowglassesT 

Thus it is clear we are called upon to regard these figures as 
the gallowglasses, or at least the body guards of King Felim, and 
that consequently they are to be taken as examples of the Irish 
military costume of the thirteenth century. 

Having lately examined this interesting remain, I venture to 
submit the following remarks, with the intention of showing that 
the views of the above-mentioned gentlemen respecting it are not 
correct, and that neither the engravings in Walker, nor the " Irish 
Penny Magazine," nor even its present appearance, give us a true 
idea of its original form, and that the armed figures, though certainly 
intended to represent gallowglasses, do not date from King Felim's 
time, but were probably 
placed in their present 
position long after his 
death, and after the most 
part of his monument 
had been destroyed. 
This view was first sug- 
gested to my mind by 
the apparent difiFerence 
of material of the two 
sculptures, and by the 
sharpness of the outlines, 
the apparent freshness of 
the work, and the state 
of preservation of the 
slab containing the gal- 
lowglasses, as compared 
with that composing the 
figure of the king. The 
idea was strengthened, 
when, looking round me, 
I saw in the opposite wall 
the remains here en- 
graved of a canopied 
niche, which had evi- 
dently been occupied by 
a tomb, and consisting of the upper portions of buttresses and of the 
centre finial ornament of a Gothic arch, corresponding apparently 
in style and material with these armed figures and their niches, and 
naturally suggesting that they had both formed, at some former 
period, portions of the same monument. 

In following up the inquiry, two important questions presented 
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themselves : — First. Did the body guards of King Felim wear ar- 
mour ; and if they did, was it the same as that sculptured on this 
slab ? And secondly. Had that king the description of soldier 
called gallowglass in his service ? If these questions cannot be 
answered in the affirmative, the views of the above-mentioned writers 
must fall to the ground, and any ideas of our military costume of 
that time formed upon them must be erroneous. 

With respect to the first of these inquiries, it is to be observed 
that, though defensive armour was in use amongst the ancient 
Irish,^ there is the authority both of a foreign and native historian 
for stating that it had fallen into disuse at the time of the Anglo- 
Norman invasion. Giraldus Cambrensis informs us that *'they 
(the Irish) go to battle without armour, considering it a burthen, 
and esteeming it brave and honourable to fight without it ;"=* and 
Maurice Kegan says that De Prendergast, one of our first invaders, 
at a critical moment encouraged his men to fight bravely, by point- 
ing out to them that they were " well armed^^ while the Irish were 
« nakedr^ 

Both these statements show pretty clearly that the Irish of the 
latter end of the twelfth century did not use defensive armour. 
Nearly a hundred years later, and at a period contemporary with the 
tomb under notice, we learn from the poem of Gilbride Mac Namee 
on the battle of Down, that the Irish continued this practice. He 
says : — 

'* Unequal they entered the battle, 
The Galls and the Irish of Tara : 
Pair satin shirts on the race of Conn, 
And the Galls in one mass of iron." 

This battle took place in the year 1260, just five years before 
the death of King Felim, his son Hugh O'Connor, with a body of 
Connaught forces, fought in it on the national, and, as usual, the 
losing side ; and it is remarkable, taken in connexion with the cos- 
tume on this tomb, that it is the race of Conn, which included the 
O'Connors, that the poet singles out (though of course indicating 
the entire Irish army) as having entered the battle dressed in '« fine 
linen shirts." 

During the reign of Felim our annals in more than one instance 
attribute the victories of the English to their being clothed in 
coats of mail — a clear proof that the Irish were not so defended.* 
Fifty years after the death of King Felim, Dr. O'Connor informs 
us that at the decisive battle of Athenry the Irish still fought with- 

1 Book of Rights, where frequent ^ Top. Hib. p. 123, Bonn's Ed. 

mention is made of " coats of mail," pp. ^ Harris' Hibernica, p. 5. 

33, 37, &c. 4SeeA.D. 1235, 1249. 
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out defensive armour,^ and authorities could be given to show that 
they continued this practice for a long time after the date of that 
battle. 

Assuming for a moment that the statements which clothe the 
Irish soldiers of the thirteenth century in armour are correct, the 
description of it which is exhibited on these figures acquires an im- 
portance deserving of consideration. It may be describled as fol- 
lows : — The head is protected by a conical helmet, called a bascinet, 
from which descends the camail, or tippet of chain mail fitting close 
round the neck, and the body is covered by a shirt of the same de- 
fensive armour. It is certain that defensive armour had fallen into 
disuse amongst the Irish previous to the Anglo-Norman invasion, 
and when again resumed by them, was copied from their invaders. 
It is, therefore, to the armour used by the English that we must 
refer in order to ascertain the date of the particular description 
under notice. ' The helmets in use during the reigns of Henry II., 
Richard I., John and Henry III. (1154-1272), were flat-topped, 
or round like a globe, both being the reverse of conical. In the 
reign of Edward I. (1272-1307), Mr. Planche^ informs us that 
" Scull-caps or chapels-de-fer both spherical and conical; the latter, 
the prototype of the bascinet" were worn, and " commonly with 
the nasal, which disappears in this reign." In the reign of Ed- 
ward III. ( 1327-7 7 )j the bascinet became general in England ; and 
in that of Richard II. it appears to have been in use amongst the 
Irish, a MS. chronicle of the deposition of that monarch presenting 
us with a drawing of the Mac Morrough^ of that day wearing an 
unvisored bascinet exactly similar to those at Roscommon. 

The camail, or tippet of chain mail, was introduced in the reign 
of Edward II., and became general in that of Richard II. The 
shirt of mail continued to be worn, with very slight changes, from 
the days of the Conqueror to those of Edward III. 

Having noticed the armour worn by the EngJish, I may now 
remark that, as the bascinet* was not worn by them in the thirteenth 
century, and as the Irish copied their armour from them, it is 
reasonable to say, that figures of Irish soldiers depicted in this head- 
dress do not belong to that century. The same remark applies to 
the camail which was not introduced amongst the English till 
nearly half a century after the death of Felim ; and, as to shirts 
of mail, though they might possibly have been worn by the Irish 

^ Suppressed Memoir of the Life and * I am aware that the old Irish head 

Writings of Charles O'Connor, of Bala- dress called **Barread" was conical in 

nagare, quoted in a note to O'Donovan's form; but bearing in mind the adoption 

Four Masters, A. D. 1316. of armour noticed above, I do not believe 

2 History of British Costume. there is any connexion between it and 

3 Engraved on title page of first vol. the head dress on these figures beyond 
of Moore's History of Ireland. the accident of shape. 

4 E 
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of the thirteenth century, the fact of their being seen in connexion 
with bascinets and camail prove that their wearers must have be- 
longed to a later date. 

We now come to the second and last question :— Had King 
Felim that description of soldier called gallowglass in his service ? 

The armour in which our figures are clothed is certainly that of 
the gallowglass, and is clearly depicted in an old State Paper pub- 
lished in the ''Proceedings of the Kilkenny Archaeological JournaF' 
for 1856-7, which describes some Irishmen as ^' armed in maille 
with pesantses and skulls^'' and on which the learned editors make 
the following note : — 

" 'Phis' was the armour of the gallowglass. The ' skull' was the coni- 
cal iron bascinet which continued in use in Ireland from Eichard II. 's 
time [1377-99] up to this period [when above State Paper was written, 
1579], and the ' pesanta,' or * pisan,' as it is sometimes called, was, pro- 
bably, the tippet of chain mail which, depending from the bascinet, covered 
the neck and shoulders." 

It is clear that the armour of the figures resting against O'Con- 
nor's tomb and that described in the foregoing note are identical, 
and it may, therefore, be safely assumed that the former were in- 
tended to represent gallowglasses. But can it be assumed with 
equal safety that gallowglasses followed the standard of King 
Felim? Felim assumed the sovereignty of Connaught in 1233, 
and there are many notices of his wars in the '' Annals of the Four 
Masters" from that date till his death, but not one word about his 
gallowglasses. The earliest mention made of these soldiers in the 
Annals is under the date of 1290,^ twenty years after the death of 
Felim, and evidently refers to Scotchmen, as do the few notices 
respecting them from that time till Bruce's invasion (1318). 

In the curious little tract on the " Lawful form of the Inaugu- 
ration of the King of Connaught," published in the ** Kilkenny 
Archaeological Journal" for 1853, which, according to a note of 
the late Dr. O' Donovan, was written by Torna O'Mulconry, who 
was present at this ceremony in 1315, just fifty years after the 
death of King Felim, and in which all the royal officers are carefully 
noted, even to one who had a very low and unpleasant duty to per- 
form, we do not find one word about his gallowglasses, and there 
can be little doubt, if this redoubtable corps was in existence at the 
period, that it would not have been overlooked on such an impor- 
tant occasion. In conclusion, it may be mentioned that a writer^ 

1 "A. D. 1290, Hugh O'Donnell was glasses," &c. Four Masters (edited by 

deposed by his own brother, Turlough Dr. O 'Donovan). See also Connellan's 

O'Donnell, aided by his mother's tribe, edition. 

i.e. the clan Donnell [Mae Donnell of 2 The late Herbert F.Hore, Esq., vol. 

Scotland], and many other gallow- for 1857, p. 319. 
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in the ** Ulster Journal of Archaeology," who was well versed in the 
subject, informs us that this particular class of soldier was not in- 
troduced into the service of the Irish princes till the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century. 

As there are some slight details of architecture on the niches 
which inclose these figures, an examination of them m^y assist our 
inquiry. These details consist of pointed canopied niches divided 
by small buttresses — the canopies formed by a crocketed ogee figure 
terminating in a final, under which is a segmental arch — and point 
to the style known as the Perpendicular, or Florid, which flourished 
during the latter end of the fifteenth century. It is scarcely possi- 
ble that the slab on which such ornaments are sculptured, could have 
belonged to the tomb of a person who died in the latter end of the 
thirteenth century. It would, therefore, appear that there are fair 
grounds for stating that the costume of the figures depicted on the 
slab resting against O'Connor's tomb, at Roscommon, was not in use 
in the days of that monarch ; and that, while it cannot be denied they 
were intended to represent gallowglasses, there is no authority to 
show that that particular description of soldier formed any part of 
his army, atid that consequently they can have no reference to the 
period in which he lived, and are of no authority respecting it. 
But although for the foregoing reasons these figures cannot be re- 
garded as having formed any part of King Felim's tomb, it is by no 
means improbable that they did form a portion of that of one of 
his successors who died at a much later period. The Annals of 
Dudley MacFirbiss, quoted in a note to the " Four Masters," has 
the following entry : — 

" A.D. 1464.— Thady O'Connor, half King of Connaght, died on Satur- 
day after the Assumption of our Blessed Lady Mary, and was buryed in 
Roscommon in an honorable manner, by Cathal Orovederg's sept, by West 
and East, and by the Tuathas, viz., the countrys of Silmuredhy Mullehan, 
as never a king in his dayes was, haveing so many grosses of Horse and foote 
companyes oi galloglaghes and other souldiers about his body," &c. &c. 

The " Four Masters" state that this Thady, or Teige, was 
buried at Roscommon " among the descendants of Cathal Crove- 
derg." This notice of the gallowglasses appears remarkable, and 
taken in connexion with those on the slab so often mentioned, would 
seem to point it out as having formed a portion of the tomb of this 
King Teige. Its architecture corresponds to the date of his death ; 
and further, the remains of the recessed niche on opposite wall are 
to be taken into account as supporting this conjecture, agreeing as 
they do in style and material with it. 

Another piece of evidence in favor of this view is the dimensions 
of the two recesses, as compared with those of the slab of warriors. 
The recess in which the king lies is 6 feet 9 inches lonoj ; the slab 
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of warriors is 4 feet long; there were two of these slabs, and as both 
contained the same number of figures, it is reasonable to suppose 
that their united length was 8 feet, and that consequently they 
could not have fitted into a recess only 6 feet 9 inches long ; but if 
we turn to the broken recess on the opposite wall, and of which 
portions of two buttresses and the centre finial still remain, clearly 
indicating its size, we find its length to be a little over 8 feet, which 
would exactly suit the two slabs of warriors. 

In conclusion, I would venture to suggest the following theory 
respecting this tomb and the gallowglass slabs : — 

1. As the north side of the chancel is the usual position for the 
founder's tomb, this may safely be attributed to King Felim ; but 
the broken remains of the recess, and the broken slab out of which 
his effigies are formed, are, 1 consider, the only remains of his 
original tomb. 

2. That the gallowglass slab formed a part of some other tomb, 
very possibly of the King Thady, or Tiege, who died in 1465, and 
who was followed to this church by such an array of gallowglasses ; 
and, 

3. That in course of time the friary fell into ruin, in which the 
difierent tombs participated; that in after times some "Old Mor- 
tality" desirous of preserving the memory of the warlike King 
Felim, and finding the side of his tomb gone, sought for it amongst 
the surrounding debris, found the gallowglass slabs, which had 
possibly been similarly displaced from the opposite recess, and set 
them in the position in which they were seen in 1787, and in which 
one still remains. 



